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forming an interesting group, is to 
be seen — a woman reading a book 
and a man swinging a child. The 
dense summer foliage protects them 
from the heat and glare of late 
morning sunlight. Over the house- 
tops in the background may be seen 
the undulating outline of the hills. 
If one is inclined to an analysis of 
design he will find the composition 
of this picture exceedingly interest- 
ing in its apparent departure from 
obvious rules and conventions. I 
say apparent because upon examina- 
tion one finds that it conforms to the 
laws of unity. Apart from its in- 
teresting design, there is in it a; 
fascinating movement of color. 

There is no fixed or static charac- 
acter to the brush stroke of Mr. 
Kroll. It differs in this picture from 
others I have seen by him, but his 
impersonal application of color 
seems studied with a view of re- 
taining all the elements of vitality, 
movement, and life in the subject 
before him. Incidentally it is of 
interest to know that the figures in 



the picture were posed for by the 
painter George Bellows, his wife, 
child, mother, and mother-in-law, 
together with a colored servant. 

Mr. Kroll is a comparatively 
young man with no fixed style. He 
does not believe in specialization in 
painting, but is interested in all 
manifestations of life within the 
scope of art expression. These he 
aims to portray as beautifully and 
with as great a technical skill as he 
can command. He was born in New 
York City in 1884. He studied at 
the Art Students League of New 
York under John H. Twachtman, 
Bryson Burroughs and Charles C. 
Curran; at the National Academy of 
Design under George W. Maynard, 
Francis C. Jones, Herman MacNeil, 
Charles W. Mielatz and Emil Carl- 
son; and in Paris under Jean Paul 
Laurens. He is represented in the 
public collections of the Chicago 
Art Institute, Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, National 
Academy of Design and Los 
Angeles Museum, as well as the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. C.B. 



XIIITH CENTURY PERSIAN WALL FOUNTAIN 



A Persian tile wall fountain, loan- 
ed by Mrs. Sherman L. Depew, 
forms the chief object of interest in 
one of the newly opened Oriental 
Rooms on the second floor. It is of 
glazed tile in polychrome, with 
figures and design modeled in relief, 
and probably dates from the XIII 
century, which is regarded as the 
best period of Persian pottery. 



Apart from its rarity and aesthetic 
value, the fountain has historical 
associations which make it of great 
interest to the people of Detroit and 
Michigan. It was acquired by the 
late Governor Pingree on one of his 
trips abroad in 1888, at Carlsbad. 
From information received from his 
daughter, Mrs. Depew, we learn 
that he happened to be there at the 
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time that the Shah of Persia was 
making a visit to this European 
watering place. It seems that it 
was the custom of this ruler to 
defray the expenses of his pleasure 
trip with precious objects of art from 
the mosques or elsewhere, which he 
knew to be in demand in Europe. 
It was in this opportune way that 
Governor Pingree came into posses- 
ion of this tile, which he had set 
up in the study of his home as a 
fire-place. Many Detroiters will 
remember it in that form in his 
Detroit residence. Mrs. Depew 
remembers the many comments that 
were made and the great amount of 
interest that was taken in the tile 
at that time. 

This wall fountain from the col- 
lection of the late Governor Pingree, 
tendered for public exhibition by his 
daughter, thus forms a very interest- 
ing memorial to a public official 
who is revered by a loving* and 
grateful commonwealth, and it pos- 
sesses the double interest of historic 
association and aesthetic worth. 

The fountain measures five feet 
five inches high by three and a half 
feet wide, with a dome-shaped open- 
ing fifteen by twenty-three inches. 
The figure decorations on the two 



large tiles constituting the upper 
portion of the fountain probably 
illustrate the nuptials of some 
Persian prince or shah. He is seen 
in the right hand tile, seated on his 
throne, with a group of courtiers on 
either side. The group of figures 
before the king, weighing jewels or 
treasure of some kind taken from 
the boxes in the foreground, is 
suggestive of the dowry. 

On the left hand tile the queen, 
similarly placed and attended, is 
represented. The central figure 
before the queen carries above her 
head a large tray, possibly with in- 
cense burners, while the grotesque 
figure at the left carrying a huge 
chain seems to be asking for mercy 
or begging alms. 

The tiles surrounding the fountain 
opening are decorated with medal- 
lions in each of which are figures 
playing musical instruments or 
drinking. The border around the 
fountain is composed of panels repre- 
senting hunting scenes, with a great 
number and variety of wild animals. 
The narrow band dividing the upper 
large panels from the lower part of 
the fountain carries an inscription 
in Arabic, probably explanatory of 
the scenes depicted. 



